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HOmiAICEItS  CHA.T  Thursday,  September  29,  1938. 

(FOR  EEOADCAST  USE  OKLl)-. 

SII3JSGT:     "EP.IKGINC-  TEF  OLD  HOME  TJF  TO  DATE."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Engineering,  U. S. Department  of  Agricultuxe,    Publication  available, 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1749-F,  Modernizing  Farmhouses. 

— ooOoo — 

"P.ome  Trasn't  built  in  a  da^-."    Some  of  the  most  satisfactory  farm  houses  to 
live  in  have  grown  to  their  present  size  rather  gradually.    An  addition  has  been 
built  at  the  side  or  back,  or  small  rooms  h^ivc  been  thrown  together  to  make  bigger 
ones,  or  large  rooms  divided  into  more  convenient  units.    Rooms  are  often  converted 
to  uses  quite  different  from  their  original  function,  as  when  a  kitchen  is  made  over 
into  a  new  dinirg-room  or  a  small  bed-room  is  turned  into  a  bath-room. 

Engineers  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  have  been  making 
surveys  of  hour,ing  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  say  that  if  an  old  house  is 
sturdily  built  it  can  usually  be  brought  up  to  modern  standards  of  comfort,  con- 
venience, and  appearance  for  less  than  the  cost  of  a  new  house. 

The  U. S. Department  of  Agriculture  cooperates  with  the  various  State  colleges 
Ito  provide  plans  and  other  helpful  information  regarding  home  improvement.  Even 
[if  no  large  expenditures  for  major  changes  are  contemplated  at  this  time,  much  can 

)e  done  by  members  of  the  family  to  check  depreciation  and  provide  minor  conven- 
[iences  that  make  for  easier  housekeeping. 

There  arc  two  ways  to  approach  the  problem  of  improving  one's  own  house. 
)ne  is  to  find  out  what  other  people  have  done,  how  much  it  cost,  and  how  far 
;he  same  changes  could  be  carried  out  in  one's  present  home.     The  other  approach 
.s  to  go  over  the  house  systematically,  noting  what  needs  to  be  done  urgently  and 
That  one  would  like  to  do  eventually.    Then  it  may  be  possible  to  apply  the  ideas 
loted  in  other  houses  as  far  as  they  correspond  to  one's  needs. 

You  can  get  a  helpful  publication  from  the  U, S. Department  of  Agricult\ire 
:hat  gives  18  houseplans  "before"  and  "after"  remodeling.  Among  these  there  will 
surely  be  several  similar  to  your  own  house,  since  the  plans  were  collected  from 
111  parts  of  the  country,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  both  cold  and  warm  climates, 
farm  operators  and  tenants,  different  building  materials,  and    so  on.    The  number 
)f  this  bulletin  is  1749-F,  Modernizing  Farmhouses, 

The  "before"  plans  show  how  each  house  was  originally.     Then  the  changes 
proposed  or  made  by  the  owner  are  shown.     State  or  Federal  Architects  in  several 
!ases  suggest  alternate  plans  in  which  there  is  some  added  advantage  overlooked 
|in  the  owner's  plan.    For  instance,  on  an  L-shaped  three-room  South  Carolina  house, 
|the  owner  built  two  additional  bed-rooms  at  the  back,  elongating  one  arm  .of  the  "L" . 
One  of  the  bed-rooms  and  the  new  bath-room  opened,  only  on  the  long  side  porch  or 
"gallery."     Such  a  change  77ould  not  do  in  a  cold  climate.     The  alternate  plan 
suggests  putting  the  new  rooms  on  the  short  arm  of  the  "L"  in  such  a  way  that  a 
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hall  and  a  new  iDath-room  come  l^etween  them  inside  the  house,  making  the  addition 
accessilole  without  going  out  of  doors. 

Adding  on  more  "bed-rooms  is  protahly  the  most  frequently  change  in  houses. 
Adding  a  "bath-room  brings  much  modern  comfort  to  an  old-fashioned  house.     It  is 
usually  done  when  a  water  system  is  put  in  and  a  sink  is  installed.    More  and  "better 
planned  storage  places  are  shown  in  almost  all  of  the  18  new  plans  in  the  'bulletin. 
The  home  carpenter  can  generally  make  closets  and  cuphoards  once  their  location 
and  size  arc  determined. 

Better  lighting  is  another  improvement  that  may  "be  greatly  needed.    Did  you 
know  that  a  century  or  more  ago  there  was  a  tax  on  windows?    People  made  them 
very  small  and  had  very  few  of  them.    In  some  of  the  eastern  States  you  can  see 
red  hams  with  white  vandows  painted  on  their  sides.    Only  a  very  wealthy  farmer 
could  afford  to  put  real  windows  in  a  "barn  and  pay  a  light  tax,  "but  the  painted 
windows  gave  the  farmstead  a  prosperous  air,  or  so  the  people  thought.    The  tendency 
to  use  small  T/indows  persisted  for  many  years  after  the  tax  was  done  away  with. 

More  and  larger  windows,  then,  are  needed  "both  for  light  and  ventilation. 
Sometimes  extra  daylight  is  o"btained  in  an  otherv;ise  dark  kitchen  or  living-room 
by  making  the  upper  part  of  the  entrance  door  of  glass.    Light  colored  walls 
reflect  what  light  there  is,  "but  dark  ones  a"bsor"b  it.     If  the  house  has  "been  wired 
for  electricity,  light  outlets  may  "be  placed  at  work  centers  and  reading  centers. 

Improved  heating  was  o"btained  in  several  of  the  18  houses.     In  some  cases  a 
new  furnace  was  installed.     In  others  the  house  was  made  more  weather  tight. 
Weatherstrips,  storm  doors,  tightening  of  window  and  door  frames,  making  the  floors 
snug  or  shutting  off  the  draughty  stair  well,  were  some  of  the  steps  to  a  warmer 
house  which  involved  no  great  expenditure  of  cash. 

Old  \ineven  floors  with  wide  cracks  were  isometimes  covered  entirely  "by  new 
flooring.    This  not  only  added  to  the  appearance  of  the  house  and  made  the  floor 
easier  to  clean,  hut  it  increased  the  rigidity  of  the  structure. 

Houses  that  had  poor  cellars  or  in  which  the  cellar  was  reached  only  from 
out-doors,  were  improved  in  this  respect  when  added  rooms  were  planned.  Home- 
mixed  and  applied  cement  or  concrete  improved  the  walls  and  floors  of  a  numher  of 
cellars. 

Even  without  making  such  large-scale  changes,  it  is  usually  possi"ble  to  mend 
cracks  in  plaster  walls,  plane  and  refinish  rough  floors,  mend  outside  steps, 
clean  and  paint  gutters  and  downspouts,  repair  defective  chimneys  and  apply  some 
fresh  paint  where  it  is  most  needed.    Each  home  presents  individual  pro"blems. 
Suggestions  for  meeting  many  of  them  will  "be  found  in  the  "bulletin  I  have  mentioned 
which  is  free  while  the  supply  lasts.    Ask  for  Eanmers'  Bulletin  1749-F,  Modernizing 
Farmhouses, 
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